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f he dynamises of the toat'he? labor aaxket were 
examined, focusing upon the problaais of vhich teach«rs leave the 
profession, vhy they leave,, where they go, and whst it woxad take to 
retain the» as public school teachers* In*-depth case studies vere 
made of six, universities and six school, districts, Dat^a were 
collected by interviews (n»»3L80) with deans,, professors, place»aut 
efficsrs, educat3i;?n students, administrators* principals, and 
teachers in the school systens. 3?he study highlighted the fact that 
tile present teacher labor market ranedies such as careffr ladders and 
incentive pay plans do not address the significant variables of? (1) 
teacher^ recruiting Aeth^bdis- by school systems and universitiesi (2) 
mobility patterns of taach)^rsi (3) characteristics ofvteachers sought 
by school systteiisj (4) /expectations, Xife styles, and attrition <»f 
teachers? (5) working conditions in tUe schools? and (Sj teacher 
role-modeling for public school students* It is pointed out that 
school systews vary widft]^y 4n the*needs of thtfir students . and' what 
'they expect of teachers. Differences betveen rural and urban school 
systems are -noted,* and policjf recowaandations ate jaade for recruiting 
and .holding teachers suitable to the needs and expectations of school 
systems* (OfB) . . • 
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At JSLlSik* re^^aivh on th© prv^Mosi or th«d teaohtjr l^tvr t»ttrkt>t has* b^^rn wt^U 

pvsMioliiea, The> rooip oi Kucb or thi^ rt^5^roh th» viu:ii5;titat t\<* 

»x^Jy?^e«i or t^e acadetaio atUtty of tht^ teacher vvrk fo^vo Uohleohly anvi 

V^m^, 1^91, 1<)83; veavftr, T}>o»f> 5tudlesi havi& uuderj^oorad the 

follovins al^miRiS eoncUtioria: (1) the SAT accriJ.H cf atUiS^nt^ vho p\an to 

toaoh hav^ ile^ltnesJ »harj>ly c^tv Kht last viocadia iSohleohty stud Vauo«, 19^1 \ 

attd teach<?r5 who »CNt»r^ hlsh on »ea»ur<^5 of aoadealo ability are i^ore 

likely to leavo tho cla»3rccQ then their abld« ooUoaguo^ (Schloohty 

and Vanoo, W^2^, Further, survey r<?3jearoh fin<Sin5» Uejaonatraie auppiy and 

d^jsand isibalanoon in 5ucb "critJLcal* subject atN&a» aa nath aclonco 

(C^thrie and £u»aan, Akin, 1963)» 

Though U\03^ atudiea have boon Illuminating, reacar<?hera* and policy 

»akerd» g^aral aoooptance of the rational econoaio concept that *lalent 

vill eventuall:^ flow to oppojrtvmlty* (Weaver^ 1983> pt 22) haa lod to 

p<>lioled euch aa career ladders and incentive (»erit} p^y programs in an 

effort to attract, rewkrdi and retain .quality'' public aeJbool teaohera^ Sinoe 

theae atudiea generally hav^ been limited to «»urvey reaearoh or "head oownts* 

(Bird> 198<J) and afcatlatioal analytjea of existing data baaea (euoh a«i the 

analyada of the National Longitudinal Study by. Sohleobty and Vanoe, 1981), it 

i» largely true that: 

The right quoatlona have not b<ften identified t^oforo 
^ data oollection efforta began, or tha available 
data hi^va not the exa^xined and analyi!;ed adequately 
to diaoover tha underlying tri^nda , cawaaa and 
effeota • * v (Bird» 19Slj, il) 

Bird (198*1) goes on to argue that: 



tv> be uaeful to i«olioy laakeja, it ohcniia explore 
the I'wlatlcntihiV'B ftByng vRflAMes whiob Mffeol 
the fflark«t anrt identify effeotive options for 
oonlr««i and Rrtjuntaent of awpply and at»iii»aa aon- 
ditious. This »eana going beyond oollftotion or 
the »i»ple d^aofi^Jtlve vlatn and beginning the oo«- 
plex prooesa of anRlyeing the behavioral and 
inaliiutionaj v»hR{*aotei'J*Htlo8 of the teaoher Iftbor 
»apK*t (Blfd, 198«i, p, ii). 

I» esaenouk, MM* a oritlque of the teacher labor warket atudiea iftdioate» 

tliA\ the »mv&bdrj»'* research is linited to faotors that are tarvKential to the 

p»*«>bieo» aud ignorea the offecte of context », while hia call for quaUtntlVe 

r^aearnsh pointa to tha need to uncover the factors iKpaotlng upon the 

probjeaa and tiie causes. Taking hoed of Bir<l'B oritlque, it is our intent to 

deaionatrat© that a qualitative anaXyaia of the toaoher labor aarket hao the 

oapaoity to so bayontS alreatiy existing ques- 
tions, to iMsflne theai or to trenafortt tlio Queatiohs 
to r««dw tliea »or6 aeaninaful mi potftntiaXly 
«oi*a poNfirXul (Viloox, ISiSt, p. Hi), 



TIjo <iu»XitaUve orltlquo l\m two bA»io stnnds. Ou on? Jiand, 
autntlUtlvo r«fle«r«h ia nsoet «ppjpoprittt«ly «a»tl to nt% '»pu»i:Xe8»'' not aolv« 
tb^ (turnop, 1980). InitiaXiy, our 4nv»»Ugafeioa» vera deaisned, in part, 
b«»Bd on th« pw»»l©» th* quantifcativo reaaaroh preaont^d* ' «hil« it i* « 
tia«(ViX thlnirtj tuavo puasX^s oot, ^tho l»portant isauft oonoerna the aoXwtion 
<«xpXiin»tion) of tho pnxiXt* As turner' (1d80) «rsu«d, tha solution of 
I>u8sl«» i» an intorpr«t.|Y<$ proWw that atjaentiaXly enpioya a oomparatlvo 
uttthod, ^hua, the first quaXitativo orifciquo ia the inability of the 
<i«jimtittttiv« roaearoh to pj'ovido an intcrpretivo fraiisework based oh the 
aotual oon^itloaa of tho teaohtr labor xiar^cat* In baaio reaanroh that teats 
hypoth«s9a deduced fpo« theory, tha iaaue is not aa deaisafcioi as in polioy 
matafoh. "In polioy raaearoh, ve ahapa tha disoouraa of the ppobXctts 



aafinitloit and iHaioy fsolutloru Ihl** rijauliTt^ a grounUtnl liftm^voik uhUh 
onoi>mpG»80tt the ©xtanl aitufttion rnlhor than labor me^rket thuoriuitw 

The oeoond tiirand tsf tho qualitative crltlquo of the toaohor libor 
market otudlea (Hutuorne the r»rahU>m of even netting a puaitle via i|uantltativo 
methoaolofilen. Since quantitative approachee onnnot ee^entially learn more 
than they ouu antloipotte Initially, we ere left with the problem of the 
nature of pu^jsleis being oet. Certainly, theoretlcel and mothodolosloal 
eophietiofttion oan reaf<«ure uo tha-t puayJofi are not arbitrary, but they do 
not ensure ur they ure valid* To tho extent to which we let quantitative 
reeearoh set tho puzrler. wv^ t^xamine here, it ciay be that our error waa In not 
dleoeverlnfi inouee that have taken-for-granted etatua* It io thooe aaiae 
lamiee that are wore likely to have dramatic effeoto on teacher labor 
marHete, In ahort, pu?i»l<j» eet by the ruleo of poaitiviiJifl may laok velidlty 
oxcept for the purpoaee of theory tooting ♦ 

Baaed on bhlfi oritique, wo set out to conduot qualitative atudieo of the 
teaeher labor market. In vhat followa we dlaouee our approach and what wi 
learned; Primarily we learned that quantitative re^oaroh had eet puztlea 
the,t tend to ignore the dynawioe of tho teaoh^r lnbor »mrket» Ao a reault/. 
the poll.oy iwplioatlone of our «reeeareh aro#ather different froia thooe 
currently being ooneidered. '* 

A oaae study Methodology was utilised to junderatfind the altuationaX 

Oontoxt of the teaoher labor market in tho Southeaat end hopefully to provide 

* 

•'©eanlng to the numbera*** In-dqpbh etudioe of 12 Inetltutiona (6 
univereitlea and 6 aehool oyatcmii) that are Involved dAt*«obly in the 
idenfclfloatloni reorultmenti and aeleotlon of publie itobool teaohera Merb 



aeleatod to capture geographln, ^sconomio,^ and ouituriU Ulvorally In the 
ruglorir (Soo Tabloo A and B for dotailo of our noapKs, ) 

Tho oaa« atudios woro developed by. £^ynthcoizing lntorvi«ws, doouzsontii, 
and flold obfiervation data collected in tht 12 olt«?5. The Infonnanto 
interviewed (njlflO) tnoludod doano, pr^feeisors, plAoemttot nfficoM, and 
atudenta in th«> eduoation unite of tha unlverMtioe end central office 
adnlniatratora, prlnc?ipal«, and teaohern in th« isohool oyatoas^ A rcpro- 
oontatlve range of teaohera and education atudonte ba»ed on oex, raoe^ grade 
level, ond aubject raatter waa aelentod to be IntorvtCKod (aee Berry, 198^1, 
for mora dotaila)* 

A foXlow-up atudy of teacher attrition in the largest of the 6 aohool 
0yatciaa otudled (a cujijor metropolitan eohool district with TO, 000 atutjonta 
attd over ^,000 teaohor») waa oonduotod to elaborate on the original caaea and 
to delineate (!) whioh teaohera leave , (2) why they leave, (3) whore they 
wont, md what it would have takon to rotaln thca aa public school 

^teachers. Initially, an attempt vbo jkxJo to Interview by telephone all 
fcoaohara who had rcioigiied in tl«j 1983~8i| aoadfolo year. Of thoae 210 
tftaohara, an opproxlaate 5 percent turnover rate for the district, 82 were* 
Intoicvlewed and of Vho rosaining 128 (who had dleconneotcd telephone 

* * * 

huabors) rooponded to a aaii' aiurvey. Thie was a 60 percent response rate 
(aee Berry, 1985 for aoro details). 

Briefly, our ptudy has Tii^hlighbed that fcho preaont teacher labor markot 
roiaedieo as oareor laddera and inoentive pay plans do no^addreaa the 
eignifloan*-, varlablea of (1) toaeher reorulfcing by eyatess and universitlettj 
(2y»oblllty patterns of tcaoherii} (3) oharaoterlstioa of teaohers sought by 



oohool oyatcooj in) expeotationa, life otyliaa, and ettrition of tooohere; 
i5) working oonditione In schools; and (6) teacher role Dodelltig for public 
flohool atudonto* Th^ aaouisptlons inplioit within pollcloo ©uoh ao oiireer 
iGddora and inoentivc* pay prograoa ore that the boat teaohora do not enti^r 
toaebing or tfjat the boat toaohers exit the occupation oarly becauni^ of a 
laok of oareor opportunity and poounlary gain. Ac we delinoat© the finding© 
of our otudy, wo aok you to consider the above aeauiaptlonis that are Ifflpllcit 
in the pollolea generated from quantitative reaoaroh* 

A 

Unlveralty education official©, aa well an those in achool systeiua, 
reported that they ''oasontlolly do. nothing" in tonao of rooriiiting students 
to education prograxais and to the public aehoola, So©e univeraitica have 
noted that they rely on their reputation© ad receareh Inatitutiona and 
teaobera* colleges. Further^ official© of traditionally black univer&itie© 
Ota ted they have "givetnj up« on thoir recruiting aince their aidority 
0tudont2j might not be able «to attain the MTE cutoff acor© for entry** 
Kovortholoaa^ theae aaae student© wejre able to enter the cheaistry program, 
xoaiataln good grade©, bo recruited by industry, «nd »be ©ont [to graduate 
©obool] in ohealcal engineeriiag** by the employing induatry. 

Vhile n^t ©chool ©yatem© reported having a plethora at '•applicant© on 
flle,« offloialB in urban ©yatema tend td •^aaauae the right people will walk 
in the door ^ . , a© people are leaving^ people are cosdng." In th^ae area©t 
there have boon ♦'built-in aupplies'* becauao "industry * and univoraitie© 
attract able apouae©,** and auany ^applicant© who are 30«»38 year© old,** 
^experienced,^ and ^theii* children are grown'' have been returning to the 
cl«9«ro<Mi. A« one urban aohool official noted, "In »any oases, the divorce 
ha© neceaaitated tthaae ^acfaerel going back to work^** Consequently |. theae 



urban oyatexs admlniutratoro aaserted a "need to recruit feoplo In areas where 
there l© not enough depth of the pool** Another ayeteci official notcjd, «We 
laay hire 30 to ^10 aath and aoienoo {per year], and our reaervolr la 50, « 

On the other hand, rural eohool synl^m have relied either on those 
«uant[lnfi3 to coae hoae and teach in [their] rural isettinga" or on the 
"ittfonaal network^'* as the best my "to find good teaohera.'' However, rural 
ayateaa. have not ooapeted for the top minority candldatea alnce urban 
adialniatratora^ with local Donoy and positiono, argued that they ^can court 
and oign outstanding people" early in the •^recruiting oeason" and later place 
^thea in the aoat appropriate vacancy,* But acre icportantly, recruiting in 
all ayatenxa waa aooewhat lliaited ainoe turnover vas lou« (Officala reported 
turnover ratea of 2*0 to 5»0 percent.). 

In aome respects, the largeat Bcbool ayateo in ter©a of otudetita and 
budget reported that they only ^apend $2,500* ^ year reoruiting.^becauae they 
recognized the Ijaoobllity of education dtudenta and teaoherat Urban atudenta 
wonted to teach '^back hoae,'' in their univeraity town, or in a place like 
their univeraity town** Rural atudenta were even leea^aobile* A univeraity 
official epitomized thia aituaticn by otating moat, rural students «wanjt to 
.teach only back hose « • • aometimea working era aides or aubatitut? teacbera" 
until a Job. opena* However, acne rural atudenta who attended urban 
univeraitiea did not want to return home beoauae there were reportedly ^not 
many job openinga*" More importantly, they rcoognlsied both that their 
^philoaophy doean»t click* in rural ar^aa and that there are ^thinga to do** 
in their univeraity town# thia waa a conanon patterni the rural atudenta of 
**hlgh quality^ ^(who ohoae to beoomo dootora pr lawyera) leave their home 



towQ0| attend urban unlver»lHo», .and also **never roiuVn*** In fact, one 
rural teacher characterized the ••Ixnpoj^^ible*' ti^r^k in attracting and relAlnin^: 
urban atudont^ to bocooo teachers In tholr ay ate©, by exclaiming t 
Hhat'a a young person to do hero on Saturday night? 
The limited mobility patterns of 3tudents were ootppovnfl<?d toacher 
mobility preferences which wore deseareated by the needs of the nuclear family 
for tbone in urban areas and the needs of the extended family for thoae in 
rural areas. Many urban teachers left their positions primarily because of 
•apouse coves'* and child rearing • (One teacher »oved with her husband 6 
times In 10 years#) On the other hand, .many rural teachers stayed in their 
positions because ''daddy lives right down the road,^ and sojae "can^t afford 
to' stay home'* with their chlXdran* ifhile retlreaents accounted for 
considerable urban and rural turnover, soae teachers frca isolates! rural 
sjrstecs loft because there was no nearby, university at vhloh to pursue a 
graduate prograro in education^ 

School syatea officials reported they were not necessarily Interested In 
prospective teachers with '^the bnst academic qualities*** They wanted those 
with certain amount of Intelligence, but more Importantly i the teachers 
ne^ided to be able tlo *«relate t^ ohlldren and parents,^ '^organlzei** 
•diBolpllne,'^ '^withstend pressure^* and be Involved In extracurricular 
aotlvities^ It many cases, those who were ^very bright^ were not nooessarlly 
what system. officials needed or wanted. An Inner-olty principal noted that 
6oae of the "best'' candidates **turned out, to be terrible as* [they] don't 
expoct enough » • * Just canH handle people** Rural administrators sought 
non-ac^demlo characteristics in teachers* They ^wouldnH want a Ph#D» from 
DuI>ont<» because to teaflh effectively in their communities, teachers: 



have toXovo the ohurch • . . not like* life in ihn 
ffi»t iane • • . have a rcsl appreciation [for 
those who are] 4>oor and illiterate • * • . Talk 
about teaching the whole ohild*-*our teachera 
really have to do it» 

Ail acbool ayates adxsiniatratora reoognited the need to find •»gocd* coachea 

since they are «real hard to find^« With ''tventy different aporta and 80- 

cjeober ©arching bandlaj," ayateaa had to: (1) "oake« poaitiona for potential 

coaohoa, (2) "hire pS teachcr[s3~[becau80] coat of thea are certified in 

biology or pbyaioal aolenoear too,*« and (3) »terDinate» phyaiota] teaohera If 

they *»give up their coaching" assignment, 

Exoeotations^ Life Stvlea, and Attrition 

Koat teachers were influenced to teach by their own public achool 
teaohera any displayed the aajcce fervor toward the occupation aa their 
mentors n Al second grade teacher related stories about her aecond grade 
teacher, chemistry teacher talked about the close interaction with her 
teacher in the lab, and a coach talked about hisr coacb<. Many teaohera 
decided to teach because they »aawr the light,^ and they were determined to 
^jfiold the minds of children," 

In essence, teachers stayed in teaching because "they are good at it,^ 
their ^^husbands are in the area,»* they «love working with kids,** teaching »is 
as good a job aa Cone] can find around [the community], « and it "gives [them] 
tine to vacation and have time with their children* " These teachers reported 
that they "love working in an environment that^oaters to kids" and Twould not 
consider an .8 to 5 Job until [th^ir own] children are , grown." Per most, 
industry was considered "too impersonal*" Many teachers reported being 
attracted to working with children or adolescents, rather than with' adults* 
For exaaple, a soienoe teacbeir vbo vorked vith a utility company because of 
hor "ffiutaay of the chealafc In the wbite lab coat" qulojcly returned, to the 



©laWoca »tn«:je it V83 «dirty, dirty, work»* at tho utility oocpany. FiJtally, 
©any ui^b^iin toabbera vrfcooe husbands fca4 *goo<J Jotfj«» oonaldcred their "^mlta^rlm 
Ca«] gravy,* On the other hand, for teaohera who oaae frcD rural ?5jnd blue- 
ooliar b&o)cgroundat teao^JUsg provided a "very good 1ocob«.» 

Of tfce t^achor rospondotits who had left the largest school syaiec In our 
otiidy^ 69 portent were either teaching (in othor ayot^), at boae, cr 
retlr<sd. Tho oth^ri! who loft for other oocupatioua wore prirariiy in salcs^ 
irml Mtatfs or irisaranoe), self-eoployed (prlw^riiy vltb their spoufiea), or 
conducting training for J^du3try» For tho^e who left for thea^ Jobs, mmy 
acid oareor opportunity woro not the priciary reajjon« for their dlaaatla^ 
faotlono. Instead, these toaohero cited th^ cany negative aspectn of t*eir 
vorklog conditions* 

If toaohors left booauoc of dl«»»aUefactlono, It was uaually beoauce 

tbey *oaa*t handle disadvantaged kids* (an innor«oity high aohool principal) 

thejr wero *»fsruatrat^d with the lack of dl»oiJ)llnary acWoa taken by 

administriitVrfl** (a resigning high eohooX oaloultts toaohar')^* The frustra- 

tdLohs of these teachers st^imAed mor<> froisi fche peroaptioa that schools vera 

»i3e»anding*^ and ^stressful** paaces to work, not that toex were vastly 

uuoderjpald or did hot bisivo opportunities for career growth. Sinoe "there is 

less discipline now and ftore ciuestioning of authority,* teachers believed 

tlicy wore not respected by parents > adsinlstrators, w studonts* ^ Sitailarlyt 

many saw their prbbleas relating to tho fact that "education is not ^ the 

nu»ber*ons' priority ti^v faMilies today their^ *»prlnoipal has the backbone of 
« 

a 4elIyfioh|** they aro /'not treated a« professio*ialft,« or they woro^f called a 
viilte^goddajBhed-son-of-^-bitch one too aafty tiiaes,^ Another sloply noted; 
''Faperworki paperworK, i?aperworlf*'' As one fingllah teacher who was /creed to 

- ■ . v\ ,■ , ■ 
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retiro bocGui^e hor •nerves** ftsi^erted, know I couid have taught bt?t^♦^r 
If I didriH havi^ to rai^e $8,000 for tm Junior-Senior prca.* 

Many of their frustratlt^tu^ wero rootod in the fact that they had "no 
plannliig jmriod . . . is lack of disciplinary support, t^o Mny reopon^lMli- 
^tle3, Inadequate suppi'ieck, too tsuch efter-school work • . . and [veroj 

disturbed over the v^iue of tnedlocrity [in the school ond systei^l,'' B^ing 

\ 

rosponatblo for ninor:» wasi a ^ajor source oif dtasatlfif action booause *onc© 

I 

you hit cnxspus [you are} a 3lev©» to th^o children. Ono high echool calouiua 

\ 

toachor vho left because of ''burnout due to the lack of rcwardi! or pats on 

s 

th^' back* noted that she had to "k^ep the ooaputer lab open boforo and after 

aobool, during lunch, and at break." A fonser junior high cath teacher who 

ontorod aales reported that for h^t: 

It waa not thi* coney • ♦ . . Tho reason goca 
cuch d^por* / 1 waanH valued or appreciated 
* • • . . Ti]e acbool ayatea appreciated tha Job I 
didy I would go baok« 

For mny teacbera,. dioolpXine wutu an ijm&naa probl^ bQcauoa ^^teaohora and 

t\d0iniatrator» are afraid of itlda,* and one *baa to bo an attorney^ to 

dldoiplina a atudant* ono forever tcachor noted, *It in not Juat educatora 

end poXioltkaim * « * but parents i «, , Tho aacond tolavisicn is eorii 

iaporttUAt thAn a tutor 

\ 

While teaohorfi vera "fnlotratedi" they felt tttnppud^ stnoe they were 
^dependent," had ^Inveated ycarii Hn teaohingl,* had huabanda in the aroa> 
and had «« houaa and a iftortgage.* Unlike thoir «entora» today*© tc^chera 
reported being alienated frc« their ocoupatibn and »ore jlnclined to ^rearMit 
tthelrl students away fro« teaching'^ (aee Berry, .198J|| 1985)» While they 
atEyed oowaitte^''^ the occupation for a plethora ;)f reiaona^ their 
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fruatrdtioa$ are preaently turnlDg off tot&orrow^a teaoher labor pool— today* a 
puMio 0oho<jl student • In fact, our analysts led us ta bellov© that this 
h^gatlve roi6 codajLlvis by* today*© taaoher aay bo the cost dynanlc variable 
-'aTfeating the teacher labor ©arket and the ona that should be addressed by 
poUol*© daslgned to canlpulate favorable conditions for attracting and 
rotalniiig teachers. ^ 

smm mmuLsi ihfucatiphs 

. . In ' suOTary^ the variables affecting the teacbw labor market ere f^r 
core coisplex and subtle than cost researoherst analysts, and dooislon-makers 
isay believe, and that ensuring an adequate supply of ccmpotent teachers tzsj^y 
involve Boro factors than providing higher salaries and career ladders. It 
seem possible that quantitative studlest vkioh have been the iopotus for 
ourriant reforos, lalss the c:arJc since they are restricted to predetermined 
categories and que^tions^ Subsequently! recent analyses of the teacher labor 
mrket have focused on the seeadn^y ts^% question, ««lby do teachers leave?* 
vhlle ignoring cany salient question?^--»lnoludlng: 

(1) Vhat are the dynacilcs of entry, exiting^and re-entry of 

(2) Hov^do these dynaoios vary in different geographical, 
^cont^lcal, and cultural ccntexts? 

(3) What teacher characteristics are actually desired and 
needed by varJLous school systeiss? 

(H} What aro the effects of vorking conditions on teacher 
»obllity and job satisfaction? 

(5) Civen the above, *S?hy do teachers stay?* 

It Is our belief that qualitative responses to these questions have begun to 
un«5over the factors impacting upon- the proble«a and c^uaes of the teacher 
l«hor isarltt^t, these factors Included: 



(1) Easentially low t^urnover rates were artificially 
inoreased by urban teachers who continually exit and" 
reenter teaoher Jlhbor jw5rk<*ta because of ypouse 
croves, carltal separatlonj ohlld rearing or return* 
ing to graduate *:^hooi*' On the other hand there *va5 
little cobillty aciong rural teachers since in large 
part they cbo&e to teach In the comunities from 
whence they catae* 

(2) Xn urban and economically advantaged areas school 
syeteisa had been abie to take advantage of Industry 
bringing in "able spouaee" and the availability of 
teacher certification through local universities^. 
Further, urban school systeas in these areas could 
take advantage of relatively higher turnover rates 
hy giving unjspecified teacher contracts to espe- 
cially talented or targeted pools of the teacher 
labor sarket-^olliainating these ,saise teachers free* 
consideration by irural school systems* Also, rural 
ar^as do not offer the cultural and social oppor- 
tunities that many urban students and*teaobeJrs would 
expect in their life style. 

C 3 

V 

-(3) Highly qualified acadesalc teacliers were in less 
demand since dlffenont contexts required different 
teaching roles. In both urban and rural contexts 
teachers had to supervise extracurricular a^jtivi- 
^ ties. .However, in rural systems, teachers had to 

fit into the comzsunity. 

i^) If teachers were so dissatisfied wi^h their Job that ; 
they chose to leave, discipline, lack of respect, 
lack of adninistrative and p^ental support, bureau- 
cratic intrusions, and the "valuing of oedlocrity" 
were the priiaary factors. Low pay and leek of 
career opportunities were not cited as sUch* Just 
as iiaportantly, teaobors who stayed reported similur 
dis&otifaotlons. 

C5) Teaohen? stayed because of a comaitBont to teaching, 
a love of children or adolf^scents, an unwillingness 
to cove into business of industry, and a conaaitcsont 
to preserving ft life style. However, because these 
^teachers were alienated by* their working conditions, 
they reported that they "recruit (their) students 
away teaching.* 

Baaed on dur research, w« vould offer the following policy 

reoosrontations : 

' School systeas should beooac- sor© knowledgeable of and 
sensitive to labor rxarket forces indigenous to their 
locale. 
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2* To recruit those pres-ently not. choosing to teach, 
school systena euat attend to the school cilleu which 
presently fruetrated and alienates teachers* 

3. Legislatures and atate education agenciea should pro-* 
vide Mohaniscs, for all school systeas which peroit 
them to be nore flexible in their recruiting and 
hiring processes* 

*r Given the auxiliary and extracurricular functions 
required of schools, staff support for teachers needs 
* to be expanded. 

5* Urban school syst^s (with nearby induatry and univer- 
sities) have added tjapability to attract teachers who 
are not now choosing to teachv They can: 



o proKoto the hiring of able, but noncertifled 
teachers and assist thea in reoeivlxig certl* 
ficatlon while they are teaching; 

0 Work with industry to recruit spouses of 
eaployees transferring into the locale; 

o Becrtxit and hire capable college graduates 
in high deerand areas (such as aath, science, 
special education) for short-tem periods, 
and in turn, pay for their casters degrees 
and help place thea in local industries • 

6. Rural school systcxss can market the benefits of non- 
urban living Duch as Industry does in attracting 

^ talented graduates to their rural industrial si tea • 

7. If career, ladders are to have a positive impact on 
the teacher labor earket, local sy^teias and state 
education, agencies need to address the divergent 
cobllity patterns betveen urban and rural teachers. 

8. Teacher pay needs to be increased* However, this is 
pot because pf its potential effect on the labor 
Darke t', Esther, it is a ^ dlreot exproisision of how 
society values education and teachiijg. 

Obviously, Qualitative research leads to dramatically different poUoy 

isplioaticns than those of quantitative research, * In essence, quantitative 

researoh gives the policy »aker a scientifiQ wialyais of the perspective of 

.an outsider; however, qualitative research reveals the social context and 

salient oharAoteristios of the perspective of ihsiderst Both ore useful, biit 

each has different uses* With regard to the teaohor labor isarkot, it appears 
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that quantitative research Is useful In tsaking a atatcaent of the general 
nature of th^ overall situation and ©ay au^geat general trenda. It does not, 
however, provide the apeclfioa neceasary for local implementation. Cualita- 
tiv^ reaearch, concerned as it i? with the local aoolal context and crucial 
»local knowledge" (Ge^rtz, t983), is^ necessary for policy and policy 
linpleisentation* Acting op recent quantitative analyses of the teacher labor 
Rarket, decision takers are enacting policies {suo^ as career ladders and 
Incentive pay prograna) in order to: 

(1) decrease high teacher turnover » 

(2) provide the opportunity for teachers to receive 
acre p^y (by tnanaglng adults), and 

(3) provide more tsoney for cerltorloua teach^^rs^ 

Ow research convinces us that: 

T^ie obvious facta about the teaching career are 
not so obvious after ail (Charters, 1967, p, 
182). 

Such ia the qualitative critque of teacher labor market studies. 
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TABLE A 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



^ COUNTY 
DEMOGRAPHICS 



CONtEKT 



ENROLLHENT : STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 



TOTAL CO 



UHO INTERVIEWED 
F T: ELEH INT 



SEC 



Metro Area; 
Population, 
300.000; • 



Inner City System; 
White; Site of 
Major State 
University 



30,000 Students (75X 
Black); 2»000 Teachers 
(60Z V/hite) 



20: 



i 3 15: 



HFI » $18,600 



II ' Metro Area; 

Population, 

500,000; 

HFl « $22,000 



Urban, Suburban, 
Rural System; Top 
Salary Supplement 
Paid to Teachers; 
133: Local Teaching 
Positions i Many 
Universities in Area 



70^000 Students (402 
Black); 4,000 Teachers 
(70X White) 



37: 



3 4 30: 



6 9 15 



III Rural Area; 

Population, 
20,000; 
County Seat 
Population, 
700; 

MFI » $11,100 



No Indus '^ry, 
Shopping Centers » 
Few Covemoienc 
Jobs; Church 
Important to 
Coasnunity; Nearest 
University 100 
Miles Away 



4,500 Students (SOX 
Black); 275 Teachers 
(35% White) 



105 



2 6: 



0 



**MFI is 1980 Median Family Income for county in which 
school system is located 

(Source: County and City Data Book 1983, United States 
Department of Cooaaerce) 



CO ^ Central Office 

P » Principal 
T * Teacher 
E f Elementary 
I Interj^ediateJ 
S * Secondary 
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TABLE A 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS (cont'd) 



COUNTY 
SYSTEM DEMOGRAPHICS 



CONTEXT 



IV Bural Area; 
Population, 
26,000; 
County Seat 
Population, 
6,000; 

MFI - $13,800 



Some Industry; 50 
Local Teaching 
Positions; Neareaft 
University 30 
Miles Away 



ENROLLMENT STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 



5,500 Students (56% 
Black); 320 Te4chers 
(62Z White) . 



WHO INTERVIEWED 
TOTAL CO P T: ELEM INT SEC 



16: 2 2 12: 5 0 7 



Metro Area; 

Population, 

300,000; 

MFI » $19,600 



VI Rural Ar^a; 
Population , 
32,000; '' 
MFI - $14,500 



Mostly Suburban 
and Rural as Inner 
City Has Own School 
System; White Flight 
in the, Past; Many 
Uni^sities in Area 



24-,000 Students (18% 
Blaljk); 13,000 Teachers 
(86% White) 



ll! 



Site of 'Major State 
University; 23 Local" 
Teaching Positions; 
College Town of 
10,000 People 



5,000 Students (17Z 
Black); 270 Teachers 
("All White") 



13: 



1 2 8: 0 5 3 



2 2 9: 2 1 6 



\ 
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TABLE B 
UNIVERSITIES 



APPROXIMATE ENROLLMENT; 
SCHOOL UNIVERSm/EDUCATION/ STUDENT ^ 

UNIVERSITY LOCATION HISTORY UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION BACKGROUNI> WHO INTERVIEWED 

TOTAL: E P S 



I City Popula-. Black ^ 2,500/ 

Cion, 60,000; .College 400/ 
Surrounding 240 
Area, Rural; 
Military Base . 



Many Rural 12: 3 1 8 

First-Genera- 
tion College; 
Military ^ 
Dependents; 
Coimnunity 
College Transfers 



11 


City Popula- 


White 


13,000/ 


Marvy Rural 10: 1 1 


8 




tion, 35,000; 


Teachers' 


1,900/ 


First Genera-* 






Surrounding 


College 


1>300 


tion College; ^ 






Area, Rural 






Some Urban 

Students 

Unable to 

Enter Other 

Universities 
* 




III 


City Popula- 


White 


10,000/ 


) 

Daughters of 11: 2 1 


8 




tion , 


Female 


1,300/ 


Tfetoale ^ 


> 




175,000; 


Teachers' 


800 


Alumnae ; y 






Major Metro 


College 
• 




Community 

College 

Transfers 

c 





ERIC 



it ' 

E School or Department of Education officials (dean, professor, student teaching coordinators) 
Q P University Placement Officials 

S » Education Students . 

91 



•TABLE B 



UNIVERSITIES (cont'd) 







APPROXIMATE ENROLLMEIH:: 












SCHOOL UNIVERISTY/EDUCATION/ 


STUDENT 




* * 


UNIVERSITY 


LOCATION ^ 


HISTORY UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 


BACKGROUND 


WHO 


INTERVIEWED 










TOTAL: 


EPS 


IV 


City Popula- 


White 10,000/ 


Many Rutal 


15: 


2 2 11 




tion," 10,000; 


Teachers' 1,600/ 


First-Genera- 






<> 


Resort and 


College 1,200 


tion College; 








Urban 




Many Urban 








College 




Students See 








Town 




School As 












"Fun Place" 






V 


City Popula- ' 


Major Research 20,000/ ' 


Urban; If 


13: 


4 1 8 




tion, 35,000; 


University 675/ 


from Rural, 








College 


350 


High SATs; 








Tovm 


/ 


Many Second- 












Generation 






« 






College 

^. — 1- 




o 


VI 


City Popula- 


Black 5,000/ j 


Mamy Rural 


12: 


3 1 8 




tion, 


College 375/ 


First-Genera- 








150,000; 


250 


tion College; 








Major Metro 




Many Children 








Area 




of Teachers 
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